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killed the boy too. 


| The hearth, even with artificial logs, 
1s still the focus of our life from child- 
hood on. The wildest boy loves his 
home unless very bitter experience has 
at last killed that fiber in him; and 
when it has done that, it has often 
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ESTABLISHING STANDARDS OF FAMILY CASE WORK. 
IN THE SMALLER CITY 


E F ACE a difficult problem in our. 


effort to establish in our small com- 

¢* munities standards anywhere nearly 
approaching those existing in larger, well- 
organized places—standards with which 
workers in older organizations are thor- 
oughly familiar and which such workers ac- 


To me, until recently, “standard’ 


meant the ideal that I personally was striv- 


ing for in my case work. Ifa family was 


neglected, the situation did not greatly con- 


cern me beyond inciting a natural humane 


sympathy, unless I was responsible for the 


neglect. Looking at the matter inits broader 
sense and as I now see it, standard means the 


quality of work which the community in > 


which I am employed demands of me, of the 


organization which I represent and of the 


other social workers. There is a certain zest 


about criticism, for it shows that one’s crit- 


ics are at least thinking. There is nothing 
more deadening than the knowledge that 


one’s conduct will never be reviewed—that. 


no critic will ever cast an appraising eye upon 


it, with the alternative possibilities of appro- 


bation or censure. | | 
The standard has come to mean the grade 


of work of the social workers of the commu- — 


nity that is required in order to raise the level 
of the community’s family life. Looked at 
from this angle, the question does not divide 
itself up into standards for the family society | 
and standards for the other workers. It re- 
solves itself into a community problem. 
There will often be times when a certain 
piece of work can be done by some other 
organization better than by the family so- 
ciety, and high standards of work will be 
quite as essential to the other organization 
as to the family society. “The first step nec- 
essary in establishing such standards is in- 
terpreting to those above the line of need 
not only the condition of those below the 


line, but the nature of the people themselves. 


It means educating people to expect and to 
demand more than a mere existence for our 


¢lients. 
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It is no small part of the problem of the 
isolated social worker who finds herself sud- 


~denly deprived of the customary helps, to 
keep herself up to the standard. She finds 
herself confronted with the task of educating 
her board of directors, and of interpreting 


her organization to the other social workers, 
to the genegal public and to her clients. | 
Directors must be considered as in a class 
by themselves; they may be a powerful ally 
in establishing new standards as soon as they 
themselves see the need. It is necessary to 
interpret to them the objects and methods 


of the organization they have started, to. 


demonstrate that even the method of fund- 


raising has a decided effect on the work, and 


to share with them this growing knowledge 


of the needs of the community. I have about — 
Teached the conclusion that this can all be : 
accomplished only by the slow process of per- 


sonal interviews with each individual 
ber. 


- I suppose it is accepted chat actual cde . 
work counts for the most as a means of reach- | 


ing the social workers, the general public and 


- the clients. They all seem to be standing 


back and waiting to see what this new organ- 
ization is going todo. Some of them seem to 
be saying, “You'll have to show me,” and 
others, “You'll have to show me.”’ But that 
very attitude of suspended judgment gives 
the new organization an opportunity. The 
present time is one of general questioning, 
and people are more than usually ready to 
believe that their former ideas may have 
been mistaken. They have been, in many 


_ places, stirred out of their complacency. 


There are still many places, however, where 


the people, whatever may have been their 


contacts along other lines, are entirely out 
of touch with those who are thinking about 


and developing the technique of social case — 


work. To these the family society must fur- 


- mish the contact, and become a distributing 


center for new thoughts and high standards. 

In these less progressive places the people 

who are doing the social work are plodding 

along in the old way, helping people- who 

need help, but doing: nothing in the way of 

removing the of dependency. 


[2] 


tendency to carry families as long as 
they appear to respond to treatment, and — 


then to drop them. In the very fact that § 


workers do oftentimes drop the families who | 
are unresponsive to such treatment as can — 
be given to them, lies. their confession of | 
failure. 
In speaking first of the Licesseniial 


_ that come to the social worker in a new com- 


munity, I am but following the natural order. 


‘The discouragements naturally impress her 


first. -A settlement of 60,000 people scattered 


over 400 square miles of territory, very poor 
trolley service, very limited funds, no funds 


at all for relief, a bad political situation, an ff 


entire absence of the customary co-operating 
agencies, and a public waiting to be shown— 
that was the situation that presented itself — 
to me when I arrived in X. last September. 


From an organization with a budget of 
_ $50,000, I came to one whose budget was my | 
_ salary and the telephone bill, and the only 


part of that which went unchallenged was the 
telephone bill! I shall never forget the feeling 
of helplessness that ¢ame over me. 


The assets were a few good friends who 


have stood by loyally during this year, and 
an unlimited field. The standard of relief 


seemed to be to see to it that a given family 
was provided in somé way with three meals — 
a day. The source of the relief was consid- 


_ ered to be a matter of no great import. The 


lice matron gave a considerable amount 
of relief. It was the custom for any one find-_ 
ing a family in distress to report the case to 


the police matron, the overseer of the poor, 


a church or two and any individuals who 
sigh be induced to help. Each of these 


agencies makes its own private investigation. 


The overseer of the poor may give a small 
amount, what he considers his just share, 
and it seems to him only fair that others 
should do’ something. If the family temains - 
“worthy” under this system of treatment, 
the aid will be continued for a time, and then 


_be allowed to dwindle until it becomes en- _ 
_tirely inadequate. Then if the needs con- 
tinue, the children will be taken from the 


home and boarded. There is no attempt 


- to understand the family, to develop its 
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i their purpose quite as well. 
obtrusive child may fare moderately well, 


resources, or to make the kind of relief given 


. fit the peculiarities of the situation. 


Three state-wide child-placing agencies 


operate in the county, but no one of them has. 
a local office. There are two old-fashioned 


orphan asylums, each accommodating be- 
tween two and three hundred children. A 
children’s home society serves the two larg- 
est towns of the county; and a county agent 
for the protection of children, six state li- 
censed boarding homes, and no one knows 
how many unlicensed homes, complete the 
list of “‘child-caring” institutions. Every 


- social worker, no matter what her specialty, 
does some child-placing. 
“ad” appears in the papers for a home for — 


Every few days an 


children or for children to board. It is un- 
necessary for me to describe to you the con- 
dition of these unsupervised boarding homes. 


The hired mothers have little real interest in | 
the children; they take them in merely asa - 


means of earning a little more money—tak- 
ing subscriptions for magazines would serve 
The quiet, un- 


but the child with any life and spirit is passed 
about from one home to another until he be- 


comes thoroughly spoiled, and then he is‘sent 


to the industrial — or left to shift for 
himself. 
Children of from three to twelve years of 
age are kept in the orphan asylums. An at- 
tempt is made to place some of these children 


” before they reach the age of twelve, but at 


that, time they must leave in any event, 
whether or not a home has been found for 
them. Some of them return to their own 


homes with all ties broken, and some just 


drift about. 


‘In the meantime nothing has 
n done to make the home fit for the return 


of the child, and sometimes conditions are 


even worse than when the child went away. 


This placing out affects mainly the children © 


of the better class of poor families. Children 


of the most thoroughly wretched families are — 


left at home for the reason that no one wants 
to board them. It would require the pen of 


. Dickens to do justice to this part of my sub- 
ject. A significant iterh would be the number 


of children in the county who are boarded 
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outside of their own hams; but no statistics s 
are available. | 

This attitude of mind toward the care of 
children is indicative of the general trend in 
all social work in X. Existing conditions are, 
in all probability, the result of a desperate _ 
effort on the part of untrained, sympathetic 
people to relieve a situation entirely beyond . 
them. Once they can be shown that there is 
a better way they will doubtless be quite as 
enthusiastic, quite as willing to help in a_ 
more intelligent manner. It remains then 
only to show them. 

Not long ago I spent an hour in convincing | 


_a man who wanted to help a family that it 
would be better to pay to the mother an — 


amount sufficient to cover the cost of the 
child’s board rather than to have the child 
boarded outside the home. His beatific smile 
when he finally saw the light was a delight 
and an inspiration. He sent me then to see 
and convert the man who was to pay the 
other child’s board, and as a result of these 


two interviews that family is to be kept to- 


gether 

The writer has no panacea to offer for all 
these ills. Itis not possible to meet and solve 
any one phase of the problem and then pass 
on to the next; all phases must be *earried 


along together. Not all people are converted 


by the same means; one part of our work 


‘makes its appeal to one person, and another 


to others. We must do what case work we 
can with existing tools, at the same time 
working to secure others. Our new psycho- 
pathic clinic appeals to some people and the’ 


practical results speak for themselves. This — 


one of the society’s activities has been the 
means of winning supporters, as is illustrated 
by the following instance: Ae 

No fewer than a half-dozen -people had | 
been to a local attorney about the need of 
appointing a guardian for a certain woman. 
The attorney had listened to them all but 
had not taken the steps necessary in order to 
have the guardian appointed. The family 
society had the woman examined at the psy- 
chopathic clinic, and armed with the doctor’s — 
report and recommendations went to the ait- | 
torney.. hoes was impressed with the report. 
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With this information placed 
the judge, the guardian was appointed. Some 
people who had at one time ridiculed the idea 
of the clinic, now admit that i it is upon ocka- 
sion useful. 


One baffling aepect of the problem i is be | 


effort to make the organization the outgrowth 
of the thought of the townspeople. 


In their 


attitude toward this work, the public are too | 
often not a community, but a number of#in- 


dividuals, each with his own idea of what 
should be done. Most of the social workers 
in our particular town keep no records, and 
report their work verbally. 


the number of families under care and the 


amount of clothing given, etc., etc. The 
_ workers know little or nothing of team play. 


They have not welcomed the social service 
exchange with any enthusiasm, but it is 
slowly gaining in favor nevertheless. I asked 
for help from the chamber of commerce in 
our efforts to promote co-operation and efh- 
ciency; and I hope that this next year will 
see some sort of a social workers’ club or cen- 


tral council established. 


Weare counting much on the clients ina: 


selves to help in the establishment of these 
higher standards of social work. Not long 
- ago a woman came to the family society be- 


cause she had heard of us as an organization 
that would help to keep families together; 
her husband had died several years before, 
leaving her with six’small children. She had 
put them out to board according to the prev- 
alent fashion and had gone to work: in the 
mill.» Two children had died and, whether 


justly or not, the woman feels that she could 


reports 
given are limited to the number of calls made, 


have saved them if she had had them with &§ 


her. The older children were growing away | 
from their mother and were getting beyond ~ 
control. We helped her to stay at home with © 
her children, where she is earning part of her — 
income; she is happier than she has been for © 
years, and I think we can count on her as an © 
ally in the community in our task of estab- © 
lishing standards. 

To sum up: We are going on much as are © 
other new organizations, making mistakes | 


and trying not to repeat, struggling against 


a serious handicap but making some head- 


way. Many things are discouraging, but it | a 


seems to us that the encouraging things are 
more numerous than they were a few months 
ago. We believe that if the community had 
a better understanding of the people who 
need help, there would be an insistent de- — 
mand that they should have better homes, — 
better health, and a better chance in life. We 
believe that for the present our job is one of 


interpreting the people to each other. We 
have found no better way of meeting the sit- 
_ uation than by the slow process of education 


case work. 
| N. 
Eprror’s Note.—A field representative of the Asso- 
ciation who has just returned from a visit to X., made 
six months after the foregoing article was written, ‘makes 
note in her report of the following definite achievements 


of the modest author: 
1. A Confidential Exchange of Information which 


_ has 800 names registered and is us¢d regularly by four- 
_ teen different agencies. 


2. A dental clinic, for which Miss N. enlisted the co- 
operation of sixteen dentists in town, who give their 


services 
3. . psychiatric clinic, to which a physician from a 


neighboring city gives his services once a month. 


4. A case conference, not yet very highl aA developed, 
but with the desire at least of evolving intelligent treat- 
ment for families. 


SYMPOSIUM 


N ORDER to accentuate the feeling 
that this periodical is to be as far as 


and comments on an assigned subject; it 


should in no way interfere with the Cor- 


possible the servant and creature of — 


the persons most interested in social work 
through their close contact with it, The 
Family wishes to try the experiment of 


_ printing a Symposium as a feature of each | 
issue. The Symposium. will call for views — 
| 


respondence column, which is intended to 
serve as a medium of expression of more 
general views or doubts which may loom 
large to the readers of The Family. 

For the first subject, we pro the 
annual report. The importance of this 
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subject is shown by ‘the many requests to 
devote to it one of the News Letters sent 
to member societies; and the News Letter 
issued under date of March 10 treated some 
of the important points connected with it. 
We hope that discussion may be thus stim- 
lated among those who received the News 
Letter, and that our selecting the annual 
report for the Symposium may draw ideas 
and suggestions from the larger circle of 


_ the readers of The Family. | 


The letters may be addressed to the Editor, 
who will do what he can toward presenting 
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them in an orderly and intelligiblé manner. 
They will probably need clipping and editing, 


_ for there will be duplications and the inevit- © 


able stenographic errors, and other. irregu- 
larities and inconsistencies to be eliminated. 
They will be quoted anonymously, or perhaps 
summarized. But the Editor will do his best 
to reproduce them fairly and accurately. 
Send in your ideas, then, for use in the 


June issue—it will be impossible to assemble 


the material in time for publication in 
May. Contribute your experience for the 
help of your struggling fellows. _ 


EXPENDITURES AND SALARIES OF CASE WORKERS 


II. SALARIES 


the first part of the third Report of the 
American Association’s Committee on 
Salary Schedules was discussed, relating to 


_ the adequacy of the salaries of case workers 


to cover living costs. We now come to the 
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consideration of some of the factors which — 
influence the salary scale and help to deter- 


mine salary rates. The chief of these are edu- 


cation and length of experience. The salary ~ 


of the social case worker is influenced by both 
special and general education. While the 


group treated is somewhat small for any gen- 


eralization, it is interesting to see whether 
any tendencies are revealed for this partic- 


ular group. Table III gives the monthly 


salaries by general and special education of 
the ninety-seven case workers who reported 
on. 

_ Of the entire group of 97, 39 are college 


TABLE II_—MONTHLY SALARY OF CASE WORKERS BY GENERAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Case WorKERS 
General Education Special Education 
School! : 
| College | No | School of | phitan-] Other? | 
AKeEpo College Philan- Social 
ing Graduate G thropy Cort pecial Work 
raduaté | Training duate raining | Training 
$50 and less than $60...... 8 4 1 3 i 4 1 4 
60 and less than 70...... | 12 4 1 7 gt 4 4 8 
70 and less than 80...... 23 7 5 11 3 2 11 18 
80 and less than 90...... 17 me te 4 YS 2 5 5 10 
90 and less than 100..... 4 6 3 oe 3 1 4, 2 5 
100 and less than 125...... 18 9. oe 6: a 4 3 8 
125 and less than 150...... 5 Se 1 1 1 a 1 2 
150 ar 4 1 1 2 1 1 1 
973 39 17 41 15 22 28 60 
Melis. $80.88 | $84.17 | $83.75 | $77.73 | $106.25 | $82.00 | $78.27 | $77.78 


1 Includes those who took part of a regular course or who took special courses or institutes. 


* Some workers having social work training have also had other types of special training. 


and training. 


Of the 104 workers included, three did not report salaries and four did not give information as to education 
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TABLE IV.—SALARIES OF CASE WORKERS BY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
| Case WorKERS WITH | EXPERIENCE OF 
Mente SALARY eee oe 1 Year 2 Years | 3 Years 5 Years | 10 Years 
1 Year| 2nd Less | and Less | and Less | andLess | and | Total 
) than 2 than 3 thanS | thani0 | More 
$60 and less than $80........ 10 12 6 2 7 ae 37 
80 and less than 100........ 4 3 6 5 3 ee 22 
100 and less than 125....... ‘ a 5 a 3 6 1 19 
125 or more....... 1 1 4. 3 9 
20 25 17 12 20 5. 99 
Median monthly salary $71.67 | $71.00 $82.50 $95.00 $100.00 $80.33 


graduates, and 17 have had some college 
work, making over half with some college 
training. The salaries for the three groups 
seem to show the influence which we should 
expect education to exercise. The median 


salary for college graduates is highest, for — 


those with some college work next and those 


with none is well below the other two. A. — 


smaller proportion of the group have had 
training in schools of social work than have 
had college work. Fifteen have completed 
courses in schools of social work, 22 have 
either taken special courses or part of the 
regular courses at such schools, or have taken 
brief C. O. S. or home service institutes. 


- Twenty-eight besides have taken some other 


special training. Most of these are normal 
courses, but a few have studied dietetics, 
kindergartening or stenography. The me- 
dian salary for the 15 social work school grad- 
uates shows the high level of $106.25 a month. 
Those with some training have a median 
of $82, while those without training show 
$77.78 as the median point. This table would 
indicate then a slight influence on salary 
of college education and a very decided ef- — 
fect of specialized school training in social 
work. 


The effect of length of experience in case 
work on the salaries of 99 case workers is 


shown in Table IV, abridged from a similar 
table in the Report. A steady increase in 
salary with lengthening years of experience 
is indicated by the median salaries for the 
different groups. 


From $71.00 to $137.50. 


the salary increases in regular progression; — 


the drop from $71.67 to $71.00, the median © 


monthly salaries of those working less than 
one year, and one year but less than two years, _ 
may be an accidental freak, or may reflect the © 
fact that temporary employment in these 


_ times often has to be paid more menty than © 


steady employment. 
Another interesting point in relation to 
salary i is the shifting of worker from job to job; 


though, as Miss Colcord points out in the § 


article on fair dealing between employer and — 
employee in this issue, other considerations — 
than salary may affect such turnover. The 
following abridged table gives some facts for 


the 99 workers reporting. Of these, 73 had © 
_ worked with only one agency even though 17 
had been engaged in case work for five years 


or over.. This indicates a remarkable con- 
stancy considering the average financial re- _ 


turn. One reason for this is doubtless the | 


case worker’s devotion to her job; but an- 


_ other consideration is the lack of opportunity 


to thange jobs without also changing the 


type of work or the place of residence, since 


many of the smaller cities have only one case 
work agency. 

The manner of living was seen to be im- 
portant in its effect upon expenditures; but 
it has not so much significance in the matter 
of salaries. The group of workers living at 
home was found to have the lowest salary 
average. This low level is not due to inex- 
perience, though it would seem a priori prob- 
able that the beginning workers would seek — 
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TABLE V.—~YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF CASE WORKERS BY NUMBER OF CASE WORK AGENCIES 


WITH WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED 


Case WorkKERS WITH EXPERIENCE OF 
NuMBER AGENCIES Leith t Years | 3 Years | 5 Years | 10 Years 
| 1 Year | 2nd Less | and Less-} and Less | and Less and Total 
than 2 than3 | than5 | than 10 More 
TWO 1 4 4 6 1 20 
Three to six agencies......... 1 3 6 
Number of workers.......... 20 25 17 12 20 
Number of turnovers......... 6 11 |) Mee 


1 Of the 104 case workers included, five did not report years of experience. 


employment in their home towns, and later 
graduate to a position beyond the range of 
commutation; for the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires show that this group contains a 
smaller proportion of inexperienced workers 
than either of the other two groups—those 
who board and those who keep house. Judg- 


_ an independent income would enable some — 


would enable some to secure a living wage; 


' to accept a position at less thana living wage; 


and an opportunity to live at home would 


- income, and enable them to accept less than 


ing from their years of experience, they have | 


earned a better right to a living wage than . 


these other groups. 


_ The probability is that this group includes | 


a number of persons who have felt drawn to 
social work for other than financial reasons, 
and are enabled by the fact of living at home 
to work in a profession which does not pay 


enough for their full support. 


Similarly there is no very striking relation 


between the salaries of those who received 


independent incomes and those who were _ 


obliged to depend wholly upon theirearnings; 
though the tendency is clear. The salaries 
of those fortunate enough to have indepen- 
dent incomes are slightly less than for the 
others—the monthly medians being $80 and 
$87.14. Itis probable that the same explana- 
tion applies to this situation: the indepen- 
dent income makes it possible for some would- 
be case workers to. follow an unprofitable 
profession. It would seem then that if a cer- 
tain number of prospective workers feel a 
drawing toward professional case work, the 
possession of certain special advantages would 
increase the chances of their choice of this 


_ profession’s standards. 


act for some as the equivalent of additional 


a living wage. The first named advantage 
is a real advantage, and those who join the 
profession because of it will contribute to the 
But the second and 
third are altogether fortuitous, and their 
possession is of no significance 1 in rating the 
stuff of which the profession i is made. Yet 
too often they enter in, often no doubt as the 


deciding factor. 


In this brief survey of din facts brought 
out by the tabulation of case workers’ bud- 


_ gets, the chief point which stands out is the 


_utter discrepancy between salary and expen- 


diture. Many workers, in answer to the 


query on the questionnaire: “How long have 


you been self-supporting?’ replied: “I have 
never tried to live on my salary,” or “It has 
never been possible for me to be self-support- 
ing since I have been in case work.” One 


worker eked out her case work salary with © 


savings from her days of greater remunera- 
ion as a teacher! That case workers grin 
nd bear their burden of inadequate salary 


/perhaps too cheerfully is exemplified by the 
-Pollyanna-like remarks of one district secre- 
tary: “I never have a dressmaker or milliner, 


profession. Native ability, opportunities of 


training or advantageous local conditions 
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cannot buy the books I desire and frequently 
walk when I would prefer to ride. My amuse- 
ments are given me by friends and I cannot 
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entertain as I should like, ries I am thankful 
for what I have.” 


Of course standards of living vary even 


among case workers, but the minimum-rate 
should make due allowance for covering nec- 


essary expenses without recourse to outside 


financial help, greater leeway for expenditure 
for recreation and self-improvement, and 
surely due allowance for insurance and for 
savings. Some slight adjustments between 
different sections of the country may be nec- 
essary, but due reflection upon the budgets 
of these eighty social case workers who have 
contributed their experience to a solution of 
the problem indicates that $100 a month is 
the lowest salary on which a case worker can 


begin to maintain the standard necessary for 


her to continue efficient in her work. 
The American Association has under ap- 
pointment a Committee on Recruiting New 


means of interesting new material in family 
social work as a profession. Were it not that 
this work, like teaching, draws to it many 
persons who deliberately ignore financial ad- 
vantage, the publication of these findings of 
the Salary Schedules Committee might act 


as a serious setback to the work of the other 


a 


Committee. 


attempt to convert their boards to the idea | 


of raising their salaries thirty or fifty or a 
hundred per cent. That would. savor too 
much of blowing their own horns; and the 


boards are conservative. Nor will the work- 


ers.unionize and make demands—they are 
too devoted to embarrass their employers in 
this way, and too much wrapped up in the 
fortunes of the families under their care to 
dream of using the strike method of enforcing 
attention to. the justice of their cause—the 


American Association’s field workers find 
repeated instances in which a secretary hangs 
on, when her board has become demoralized, 


dent on her. 


_ Workers, whose duty is to suggest ways and | 


The public is fairly well aroused over the 


injustice to the teaching profession, and con- 
ditions there will probably be slowly ameli- 


orated, in spite of the enormous handicap of 


school boards, many of them political bodies, 
—which are of course conservative. Social 
workers do not have just this handicap to 
overcome, and are to a less extent dependent 
upon a slow education of the public; and 
corresponding amelioration would seem easier 


of attainment. But who will start the ball 


rolling? 

The moving impulse will haere to come 
from the workers themselves, rather than 
from the boards or the supporting charitable 
public; for the public will accept underpaid 


not very well expect the movement to be 


strictly democratic: the great body of secre-. 
taries in small societies which employ only © 
very few workers can hardly be expected to 


with no guarantee of salary at all, rather than. . 
desert the clients who are at the time depen- 
Moreover, there is something 
about a union, and all things associated with — 

the idea of a union, which is obnoxious: the 

press of the country has put unionsin illodor, — 
and social workers, like school teachers, are 
too respectable to try to attain their ends in 
this way. But neither will they do their best 
work under present conditions—they cannot; 
nor will they create a profession which will 
attract the best new blood; for, in spite of | 
the consciousness of devotion and of good 
work, a worker’s self-respect is largely influ- 
enced by the recognition given her work. A 
low salary ultimately begets an apologetic 
attitude; and the best new blood will not 


- seek an apologetic profession. | 


The start must be made by the great so- 
cieties, with general secretaries who are strong 
enough to stand up against and educate their — 
boards, and well enough paid to escape the 


need of insisting on higher pay for them- 


selves. Such an origin of the movement may 
result in temporary hardship for the smaller — 
societies, for their workers will in some cases — 
be drawn to the larger, better paying. soci- 


- eties; but the profession will gain in the end. 


Will the men higher up—in this case the gen- “ 
eral secretaries of the larger societies—catch 


_ the vision and meet the obvious need? 


But we can- 
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Note.—A table of the salaries of graduates of a 
two-year course of one of the schools of social work | 
appears on page 23 of this issue. The obviously higher | 


. rate of pay. of these graduates offers a strong argument 


for professional training, and may be felt by some to 
Table Se perhaps justify the salaries shown in 
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-BARE-NEED 


A FOOTNOTE TO A MEDICAL-SOCIAL RECORD 


Her youngest brother wrote she might come home. 


| SAW the letter postmarked Labrador; 


He was a freckled lad ten years ago— 
The only one that had their mother’s eyes. 
He’d fix the front room up for her, he wrote, 
Set up a bed and stove and cut some wood, 
And if they’d gone to sea, she knew to look 
Behind the shutter next the white rose-bush; 


_ He’d hang the key there for her on a nail. ‘ 


Fish had been plentiful and low, of course. 
It was a very cold and backward spring. 


She saw white roses drenched. in drifting fog, 
And smelled the hidden water down the bluff. 
She told the doctor that she had a home— 

~ One winter and one summer would be all— | 
One blossom-time 1 in Bare-need, Labrador. 


ON THE HIRING LINE 


Mary Byers SMITH 


‘CONSIDERATIONS OF FAIR DEALING IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND DISCHARGE OF WORKERS 


_ JOANNA C. COLCORD 


O little has been set down in black and 
white about the ethical principles 


who have had occasion to think seriously 


about this matter, will take up for discus- 


which should govern social agencies on | 


questions corinected with engaging workers, 


that the subject must be approached very 
tentatively and with some hesitation. In 
actual instances where a disagreement centers 


sion, in the columns of this periodical, some 
or all of the questions so raised; and that 
eventually we may be able to work out by 


these processes a more generally accepted 


about the engaging of a particular worker, 
the points of view of the actual and the ex- 


pectant employer as to the rights and wrongs 
of the matter are often extraordinarily dif- 
ferent. A formulated code of conduct is 
therefore highly desirable, so that if one 


adheres strictly to it, he will be certain that 


he is maintaihing at least an average stan- 
dard. The present paper must be understood 
as the expression of the writer’s individual 
opinion, where any definite statements are 


made. In the main I shall content myself — 


with raising questions, hoping that general 


secretaries, superintendents, and workers 
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ethical standard of the relations between 


agencies, and between the social worker and 
the employing agency. | 


I. From THE Poms oF VIEW OF THE 
PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYER 
First, let us take up the matter from the 
point of view of .the prospective employer 
who wishes to approach a worker already 1 in 
the employ of another agency. 

a. Should the prospective employer be ex- 
pected to consult the present employer t in 
advance? 

This is, without doubt, the question ere 
occasions the most friction between societies, 


a 
| 
& 
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ae which brings it about the most frequently. 
It is also the one on which there seems to be 
the widest range of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes ethical conduct. | 
One large family case-working agency has 
' made a study of its own experience in this 
matter, with regard to forty-two offers made 
_ to members of its staff by other social 
agencies during a period of three years. ~~ 
. results were as follows: 


Offers Received From 


With “Without 


' Charity organization societies 6 11 
Hospital social service depart- 
ments a 2 
Red Cross 8 
Health organizations 
Miscellaneous 3 
13 29 


This is probably typical of the experience of 


similar societies. 


_ The executive who through the recipient 
first learns of the offer made to a member of 


April 
(1) That prior consultation is not in any : 
way due the present employer; and that the © 


‘prospective employer, if he can get reliable — 


information about the worker in other ways, _ 
is entirely justified in going directly to her © 
with an offer. tT 
(2) That prior conference, whille desirable, 
should be accompanied by an intimation to _ 


_ the worker in question that she is under con- | 


~ sideration. Opinions in this group differ as — 
to whether the obligation rests with the pres- — 
ent employer to let the worker know;: or § 
whether the prospective employer, without 
making at this point any direct offer, should — 
himself notify the worker that he is con- — 
sidering her for a position. | 

Another possible suggestion, which has | 
the merits and defects of a compromise meas- _ 
ure, is that the present employer be con- | 
sulted and given an opportunity to state his — 


- opinion in advance of the offer; but that he — 


his staff is apt to feel that he personally has — 


been ignored, and ‘that the offer has been 
made without the _ Prospective employer’s 
having secured the most important informa- 
tion of all, namely, the current testimony of 
the present employer. He often considers 
that the prospective employer, in violating 
the dictates of common courtesy, has also 
violated those of expediency. Has he a 
further right to feel that ethical —, 
have been violated? 

The following quotation from a 
which recently passed between two directors 


of similar organizations is the expression of a — 


point of view held by many executives: 


Do not understand me to say that I do not think 
you have no right to approach anyone anywhere you 
find him; but I do think, and I am sure you will agree 
with me, that before such approach is made, the per- 
_son’s employer should be consulted; not with a view of 
giving him the veto power on that approach, but with a 
view to informing him of what 
any rate giving him a chance to 


Another view, no less strongly felt, is that 


the insistence on prior negotiations between 


the two employers may sometimes operate to | 


hamper the freedom of choice of the indi- 
vidual worker and limit her opportunities. 
_ Various opinions which have been expressed 
’ along these lines are: 
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should feel the obligation to acquaint the — 
worker immediately with the fact of the in-. : 
quiry, securing the consent of the prospec- — 
tive employer in advance. He should talk’ — 
over with her frankly the relative merits of © 
the two jobs, giving her the substance of his © 
report to the prospective employer, and tell- | 
ing her what he recommends and why; leav- | 
ing her, however, free to make her own ~ 
decision. 

It'should be said that in the case of work- 
ers who have registered with an employment 
exchange, especially if the exchange can pre- — 
sent a letter of reference from the present — 
employer, there can be no duty resting upon 
the prospective employer to communciate | 
with him. 

It may be that consultation will sonal’ ina 
- direct request from the present employer 
that no further approaches be made to the 


worker. In that case there arises a second — 
question. 


b. Is the prospective employer bound to con- 
sider the present employer's objection? 

I believe that for the protection of the in- — 

dividual rights of the worker the present 

employer should be able to set up no embargo 
which must necessarily be observed by the 
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prospective employer—unless, indeed, the 
worker is found to be under contract to stay 
in her present job for a definite time. For 


that reason the mode of approach should not — 


be a request for permission to communicate 
with the worker, but rather a request for in- 
formation about the worker and an intimation 
that it 1s contemplated to offer her a job. In 
case of objection the prospective employer 
should be guided entirely by the reasons ad- 
vanced against it. If the reason is that the 
worker in the present employer’s judgment 
is unfitted for the responsibility which it is 


contemplated to place upon her, or, if the 


present employer states that the worker is 
still in need of just such training as she is 
receiving, this consideration, while not pro- 
hibitory, ought to receive very thoughtful 
consideration. 


A small charity organization society 
general secretary wished to offer the position to a young 
woman well known to a member of its board of directors. 
This young woman was a visitor-in-training of a large- 
city society. The superintendent of this society, on 


_ being consulted, urged strongly the consideration of the 


worker’s inexperience, and the possible disastrous effect 
upon a promising future if too great responsibilities Se 
laid upon her shoulders at this time. is had the eff 

of inducing the other society to reconsider its pe aay 


Another quotation from a letter of pratest 
which went between the directors of two 
similar case-working organizations brings out 
this same point: : 


In the case of Miss § 
She is a young, inexperienced worker with 
ability, and is a little inclined to be indolent. 
very careful training. She has been working less than 


. the situation is serious. 
tential 
he needs 


- six months, and an offer of this sort does her definite: 


injury and, of course, it makes her work with us that 
much harder. 


If, on the other hand, the present employer 


bases his objection on his own needs and dif- 


ficulties, it becomes a question of thrashing 
out between the two executives and the 
worker in question which agency has in 
reality the greater need, and which position 
will work out for the ultimate advancement 


both of the individual worker and of the 


cause. 


c. Ethical considerations in interviewing as 


prospective workers the em ployees i¢ 


another society. 


If the present employer has properly paved 
the way, no especial caution is necessary in 
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in need of a © 
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interviewing the prospective worker. One or 
two rather obvious points may nevertheless 
call for brief mention. 


In the case of a somewhat discontented 


employee it is obligatory upon the prospec- 


tive employer not to encourage or promote 


criticism of the present employer; and, in — 
the event that the offer is being made over 


the objection of the present employer, care 


_ should be taken not to convey to the worker 


who is being interviewed the impression that 
there has been a disagreement, or that the 
present employer is seeking to hamper her 
opportunities. The nature of the reference 
given should never be disclosed to the worker 


__ by the prospective employer; it is the place 
of the present employer to tell the worker 


frankly what he has said, if ee is any 


. occasion to do so. 


d. What is the obligation of the prospective 
employer to see that due notice is given? 

The whole question of what constitutes 
due notice varies somewAt according to 
local custom. In some places the length of 
time between paydays is taken as the fair 
basis for notice to leave, so that clerical em- 
ployees on weekly pay rolls would be held 
to less rigid requirements than case workers 
who are generally on a monthly pay roll. 
Generally speaking, and for positions of ordi- 
nary responsibility, a month is the accepted 
time. The practice of case work agencies is, 


in the main, fairly considerate; they show a : 


decent regard for the need of another agency, 


from which they are taking the worker, to 


have time in which to replace that worker. 
Here again it is a case of matching up the 


need of the prospective employer against the _ 


need of the present employer, and deciding 
which is the more acute, the presumption 


being that the claim of the present employer 


for a month’s notice is a just one and only 


to be set aside for extraordinary reasons. 
_ The most irritating offenders in this respect 
the public agencies,—federal, state and 
‘municipal. Their practice, especially with 


civil service lists of eligibles, is to gend for 


the person to whom a position is to be offered 


not more than two or three days in advance 
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of the time the position is open. This prac- 


tice can only be characterized as unethical 


in the highest degree, displaying an utter 
lack of consideration for the present em- 


ployer. In general, it should be said that the 
prospective employer who ignores this obli- 
gation is developing in his own employee-to- 
_ be a disrespect for his or her own moral obli- 


gations in the matter, and may be paving 


_.the way to being himself left in the lurch 
later on by the same employee, who might — 


reasonably justify his behaviour on the 
ground of having been encouraged to do the 
same thing toward an earlier employer. 

It should be said at this point that “due 
notice” is a thing that should'work both ways. 
Whatever notice the employer has a right to 
expect is equally the due of the worker who 


is being “let go,”’—unless of course it is a_ 


question of dismissal on serious charges. 


IL. From THE Seine oF VIEW OF THE 
PRESENT EMPLOYER 


The words “present employer” may be 


understood to mean either the society in the — 


abstract or its board of directors, or the 
executive heads who represent the society. 


No attempt has been made to draw a fine 


distinction between them. The whole mat- 
ter of relation between employer and social 


_ worker is involved in this one consideration: 


What should be the ideal basis of relations 
between them when questions ef changes of 
staff are up for discussion? No amount of 
ethical hair splitting will, of course, be of any 
avail unless those relations are relations of 
mutual confidence and good-will. If the 
worker feels that his welfare and prospects of 
‘advancement are being considered equally 


‘with the interests of the society which he 


serves, and if the employer feels convinced of 


the loyalty of the worker and his responsi- 
bility toward the task he has undertaken, 
and if there is no hesitation on the part of 

either in taking the initiative in discussing 


the matter, no problem exists. Unfortu- 


nately, conditions do arise from time to time. 


in which through misunderstandings and 
mistakes as often as through wrong inten- 


tions this confidence is disturbed. Some of 


and second, justice. 


the questions, to be discussed. 
under this heading involve difficulties pre- | 
cedent to the actual negotiations with an © 
employee who ink of leaving, or with the 
agency which thinks of employing him. 
“One must not lose sight of the fundamental | 
fact that there are two desirable objectives 
in the organization of a staff: first, efficiency; i 
994 

How, then, may the employer seek to 
strike a true balance between the needs of 


~ the work for which he is responsible on the 


one hand, and the freedom of choice and 


- opportunity for advancement of the indi- © 
vidual staff member on the other? To ask a 
_ few specific 


a. What is the obligation of an executive 
when asked to suggest a member of his , 
staff for a given position? 

This hypothetical case presupposes a bet- 
ter job than the present employer has open 
at the time. In le a case, what is his duty 


to promising people on his staff who may be 
in his judgment prepared or nearly prepared 
to accept such responsibility? The fair and — 
square thing is undoubtedly to let members. — 
of the staff knowof such opportunities, actual — 
and prospective. People who are really in- — 
dispensable to an organization can usually 
be trusted not to desert while the crisis per- 
sists. In practice, the temptation is strong 
to consider the needs of the organization 
first; and few are the executives who do not 
from time to time succumb! The ethical 
responsibility not to keep promising workers 


_ in ignorance of openings is however pretty 


generally understood and acknowledged. 
Some justifiable considerations on the other 
side are that in a time of unusual stress, such 
as we are all familiar with in the recent past, 
a certain hose of restlessness may be set 
up to which the executive may be perfectly 


justified in not contributing by making such 


opportunities known to the younger mem- | 


bers of the staff, thus constantly upsetting 


and distracting their attention from the mat- 


ter in hand, which is to get good training. 


Todd, A. J.: The Scientific Spirit and Social Work. 
Macmillan, ew York, 1919; p. 158. 
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When conditions combine to force incom- 
pletely trained people into positions of re- 


_ sponsibility, the executive may indeed be 
right in taking definite steps to counteract 


this tendency so far as his own staff is con- 


cerned. His responsibility is also somewhat- 


different for workers who are already regis- 
tered in an employment exchange, as it may 
be presumed that they will receive through 
that source notification of opportunities in 
which they might be interested. In the 
main, however, the highest degree of loyalty 
and understanding is bound to be produced 
in the staff which feels that the knowledge 
of opportunities is not being kept from it. 


In normal times the reaction of such a staff is © 


likely to be toward remaining with the pres- 


ent employer unless there are overwhelm- 


ing advantages connected with the new offer. 
Examples of this fine and generous attitude 
on the part of employers are taken from the 
current work of an employment exchange, as 
follows: 


The executive of an organization wrofe us about 
a worker who he felt was well enough trained to pass on 
to a responsible position at an increased salary, which 


he could not offer in his organization. He wrote to see 


if she couldn’t have a chance at a better position outside. 
It meant that if he released her he would have to take on 


a new worker to train, who would be of much less value 


to his organization. 
A particularly generous attitude is shown on the 
part of one employer in a large city, who has as her 


assistant a widow with one child. In this city it is difh- 


cult to find suitable provision for the care of the child 
during the day; and therefore the mother, while very. 
happy in her work, feels drawn to look for a position in 
New York City where satisfactory arrangements can be 
made for the child. . This matter was brought to the 
attention of the Exchange by the employer herself, who 
while reluctant to lose the services of her assistant, , 
whom she regarded very highly, put foremost the human 
question involved. This matter was brought St her 
at- that time during the past year when well-trained 
workers were scarcest. , 

A woman with kindergarten training, who had been 
doing kindergarten work in a small settlement in one of 
our large cities for a number of years, was highly recom- 
mended by the director of the work for a headworker’s 
— This settlement is a denominational one and 

as a small budget, so that its choice of candidates is 
especially limited. For this reason the director’s atti- 
tude in encotraging her assistant to seek a larger post 
was especially generous. 


b. Is it ever admissible to pass on unpromis- 
ing workers? 
It may seem an excessive frankness to 


“come out in meeting” and admit that this j 
is ever done. As a matter of fact, it is recog- - 


* the other hand she w 
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nized among: executives as a time-honored 
method of bringing about salutary changes 
in the staff with the least friction possible. 
Some executives seem to think that the 
members of the staff do not thoroughly un- 


- derstand the practice and its implications. 


With others it is looked upon much as the 


Chinaman looks upon the practice of “saving 
face,” namely as a social convention. From 


any point of view it has distinct ethical short- 
comings as being a method lacking in frank- 
ness and true consideration for all concerned. 
The truest kindness is not to gloss over the 
worker’s shortcomings and slide her over into 
another job where she may or may not com- 
mit the same errors. Straight and fair deal- 
ing demands that the worker who has failed 
be told in full detail of her shortcomings; 
that an agency inquiring about her be told as 
frankly; and furthermore, that the obliga- 


tion be felt by the person who has supervised - 


her work to make constructive suggestions 
as to the kind of work in which she would be 
most successful. Again from the experience 
of the employment exchange we quote the 
following: 


A worker found the situation so difficult in her 
organization that she resigned. It was probably a case 
of her resigning or cas fired. She left, however, with- 
out understanding in the least what the difficulty was. 
She went on to get training in case work. On one hand, 
she was told by a supérvisor that it was satisfactory; on 
given to understand by members 
of the Board that they had been told it was not satis- 
factory. When she left, she asked for a statement of 
what. the criticisms of her work were, but it was never 
given her. When the a wrote for a reference, 
that was also side-stepped. at seemed to me very 


unfair, for if a worker isn’t good enough to stay she should | 


be given real, constructive criticism and a reason for her 


_ being asked to leave. 


When one agency suspects another of 
making a practice of passing on, the effect 
is to render the former agency suspicious of 
all favorable references from this source. Its 
effect upon the staff members is to make 
them feel that if the executive so much as 
mentions a change of job to them he is seek- 
ing to get rid of them without hurting their 


feelings. 


The new superintendent of a family evenly recom- 
mended a promising worker who was in a dead-end job 
to the American Auaciaeied for Organizing Family 
Social Work for a general secretary’s position, without 
previously consulting the worker in question. When 
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rage, Saecitilites to know i in what respect her work was 


unsatisfactory. A question as to why she should think | 


this was the case at all brought the significant reply: 
“No one is ever recommended for a position in this 
Society if she is any good.” & 
Chickens of this sort invariably come home 
to roost. | | 
In considering these closely related points, 


some mention should be made of the ethics 


of letters of reference. Too many of them 


deserve the current estimate that they are © 
“not worth the paper they are written 
This is especially true of those let- | 


upon.” 
ters of reference which are handed to the 
departing employee, and which bear the 


time-honored salutation: “To whom it may | 
concern.” Such letters have all but disap- 


peared, however, from the practice of_ the 
best social agencies. It is a curious quirk of 
the human mind that makes it willing to 
put down on paper untruths, half-truths and 


‘subterfuges, which it would not dream of 


being responsible for in verbal intercourse. 


The general secretary of a charity organization so- 


' ciety sent a long written recommendation for a former 


worker who had moved to another city to live. The 
family agency in the second city engaged her on the 
strength of this recommendation but was forced: to let 
her go after a few months. When the two executives 
met at the National Conference the former employer 
acknowledged that the worker in question was indolent, 
frivolous and without serious grasp of or i interest in her 
work. He said that he did not want “to injure her 
opportunity of getting a fresh chance in the new city.’ 


The practice of stressing heavily in refer- 


| ence letters the favorable side and subordi- 


nating or eliminating the unfavorable, has 


had the inevitable result of penalizing the 
frank and straightforward writer who men- 


tions both good and bad points. It has come 
to be understood that any writer of a refer- 
ence letter who mentions anything at all of 


disadvantage to the applicant means to be 


understood as discouraging her employment. 


The former head of a large city department who has 
suffered from this cause feels that some attempt might 
be made to rectify the situation by means of a statement 

rinted or stamped on each letter of reference sent out. 

s is an attempt to estimate fairly the qualifica- 
tions of the person concerning whom the inquiry is 
made. There are no 100 per cent people. Every one who 
has the virtues of his defects has the defects of his vir- 


tues. If any business reported all assets _ no liabili- 


ties, would we not suspect it? 


The obligation to be constructive rather 
than destructive rests upon every writer of 


a reference letter. The secretary of an em- 
ployment exch nee, in writing upon this 
subject says: 


So often references absolutely damn a 
new position; and because a person is red from any 
one organization—and this is particularly true of social 
work—it doesn’t necessarily mean that in a different 
type of work she might not be very successful. I know 
of one instance in ba hich a worker made two almost 
complete failures in her work, both in city organizations, 
and is now doing an unusually successful piece of work 


inarural community. Different circumstances or differ- — 
ent conditions make such different demands upon a 


person, although theoretically the type of social work 
may be the same, that in writing references, it seems to 
me that people should make it quite clear that while the 
worker may have failed in a particular type of thing she 


might be successful under different circumstances, In 
_ other words, it see 


to me that references ought to be 
constructive in criticism, rather than destructive, or state 


_the facts about the type of work done and make no 


= tions. This i is assuming, of course, that a person 
t for social work, for I realize that there are some 
peopl who are not at all fitted for i it. 


is the diligasion to grant vacations to 

em ployees who intend not to return spi 
vacation? | 

This final poiate which applies to the pres- 

ent employer concerns the worker who resigns 

just before or during the vacation period to 


go to another job. 
It has never been satisfactorily determined - 
on the part of social agencies whether the © 


vacations which most of them grant are to be 
considered as a reward for services rendered 
or as a preparation for further work. In so 


far as the employer has the right to demand © 


that the vacation be used for health and 
recreation purposes and not for other paid 


) employment, 1 it would seem to be true that 


it is looked upon as a preparation for future 
service. In the case of the employee who 
has worked faithfully during the year and 
proposes to leave without having received a 


vacation, the question often comes up as to 


n for any | 


whether she should be given salary in lieu of } 


the vacation she would otherwise be entitled 


to. The practice seems to be growing of — 
granting this vacation money without ques- § 
tion, though some employers still feel that 


the full amount should not be given unless 
the time is to be used as a vacation. In other 


words, they feel that the employee who goes | 


directly to another job without a break 


should not receive double salary for the vaca- 
tion period. A fair compromise would seem 
[14] | | 
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to be an understanding among the three 
parties concerned that the vacation was to 


. be considered one-half recompense for past 


service and one-half preparation for the 
future, the two employers dividing the salary 
expense concerned. 


One social agency which dhieed to grant any salary 
in lieu of vacation seems to have been justified in the 
particular circumstances. The employee, a clerical 
worker, had made no disclosure of her plans to her 
employer, but had boasted to the other girls in the 
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office that she Kaci to get her vacation money and 
then never come back. This report reached the ear 
of the executive. She was confronted with her state- 
ment and acknowledged it; whereupon the executive 
very properly refused to grant her the additional 
compensation. 


This leads us natursil: however, to a con- 


sideration of the ethical obligation which 


rests upon the individual employee. 
[In the May issue of The Family, Miss Colcord will 


discuss the question from the standpoint of the em- 


_ ployee, and will adduce some general considerations.] 
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PUBLICITY IN CASE WORK 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 


“6 " THY do you use Kureall Health 
W\ Tonic?” the old lady was asked. 
“Oh, the advertisements speak so 

well of it!”’ was her confident answer. And 


that “it pays to advertise” is just as true of 


social work as—well, of ivory soap; and the 
undeniable success of the latter, it- seems to 
me, is due to two things: publicity, and the 
fact that it does the things it is advertised 
to do. The first led us to test out the 
second, and we know now, not only that it 


floats, but that it will cleanse an object if 


enough energy is applied. The world is so 
full of a number of things, all of theni*ad- 
vertising, that the game now must be ‘played 
according to 1920 rules. Even the church, 
as well as social work, has begun to pay its 
tribute to modern methods by producing 
such a stupendous dramatic portrayal of 


biblical events as one sees, for example, 


in “The Wayfarer,” presented recently at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, by the 
Interchurch World Movement. 

The cause of family social work has a 
wonderful philosophy behind it, difficult but 
possible of interpretation to the lay public. 
The only excuse for such publicity, however, 
ts that even in its advertising methods the 


- movement live up to the spirit as well as the 
_ letter of its philosophy. In other words, a 
story which produces the opinion that you 


are chiefly a relief giving society may repre- 
sent an actual occurrence; but if you let 
your public get that impression for reasons 
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financial, politic, or otherwise, you are, ivory- 


‘soapically speaking, emphasizing the side 


issue of buoyancy instead of the basic asset 
of power to cleanse. Consequently they may 
turn down one of your progressive bills at the 


state legislature, not recognizing this wash- 


day side to your job as more fundamental 
than bubble-blowing. What the public infers 
from your publicity should be, as far as 
humanly possible, identical with the spirit of | 
your organization. 

As a social case worker of six years’ expe- — 
rience, and a publicist of four months, the 
writer has made her deductions as the result 
of very fresh and recent experiences which 
have left vivid impressions; and they are 
written as such, and not as finalities. A 
number of articles descriptive of publicity 
methods in social work have been published 
by experts in the field, and they are well 
worth securing. The American Association 
can give you information about these if you 
haven’t seen them. 

For example, much is said for and against 
free newspaper publicity. Those opposing it 
feel that your material will be so distorted to 
meet thé policy of a particular paper or polit- 
ical situation that the only way to interpret 
your cause truly is by conservative paid adver- 
tising; for items printed under such auspices 
cannot be changed by the editor or reporter, 
but must carry the message you intend. 

All such differences of opinion, it seems to 
me, pivot on just one point: Can you in your 
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| particular town or city get “honesty of 


effect” in the columns of certain publica- 
tions whose friendship you have gained, or 
not? If you can, then paid advertising for 
you may well deserve criticism as a non- 
essential overhead. But if it is impossible to 
maintain your standards by trusting to the 


free write-ups of reporters not trained in social 


work, and the editor feels free to take what- 
ever copy you submit yourself and “improve”’ 
it to suit his peculiar editorial bias, then an 
understanding board of directors will probably 
uphold the other more expensive method. No 


matter which way the newspaper wind blows’ 


in your locality, however, it is important for 
you to be on the map where you can reach the 
general public. If you are a public service 
society, you should be not only of, and by, 
and for the public in as many ways as possi- 


ble, but also before them. Your big jobisen- | 
lightening public opinion, and there are three 
ways of doing it: through (1) individual-con- — 


tact, (2) public speaking, (3) print. And no 


one of these should be neglected. 
The important thing is “the cultivation of 


good will,” as Karl de Schweinitz so clearly 
brought out in an article by that name 


(Charity Organization Bulletin, August, 
1916); and this should accompany if not 


precede the actual task of instructing our 
public as to our concrete aims and methods, 

The individual contact kind of publicity 
is largely in the hands of the society’s case 


workers. Every day they meet individuals © 
and agencies who do not understand us, and 


if they are good case workers they will be 
getting our message across while working 


‘out particular family problems. 
Public speaking; the second method of > 


publicity, is also part of the case worker’s 
job. Even in an organization with a. public- 
ity department, it is well for. the case worker 
for two reasons, time and pressure of work 
permitting, to present her cause in her own 
district. First, it identifies her more clearly 
with neighborhood activities; and secondly, 


it is of great benefit to the case worker her-, 


self. Many a one has confessed to having 


had a certain inarticulateness regarding the — 


methods and goals she is striving for until 
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she has had to lites them into : words 
for presentation to,others. 

The confidence and definiteness thus gained 
prove invaluable to the worker who later be- 
comes an executive. I was surprised to learn 
last month that a visitor who had been with 
one society over two years had not known — 
about the accomplishments of one of its larg- 
est departments. If she had ever been called 
upon to describe the work of the organization 
to some puliomcy, this could never have hap- 
pened. 

As to the form of publicity, 


that of printed material, I am going to take 
‘up only two phases: issuance of a weekly or 


monthly bulletin to all contributors or pa- 
trons of the society, and newspaper publicity. 

As toa bulletin, it is only fair to say from 
the start that I am prejudiced in its favor 
because of the many good results and the 
few adverse ones thus far experienced. The 
New York Charity Organization Society’s 
Bulletin (not edited by the writer) goes out — 
weekly to a mailing list of 9,000 to 10,000 — 
contributors. The majority of these people 
doubtless first thought of the Organization 
more or less as a relief society. Probably 
they first gave in response to a newspaper 
appeal for money for a particular family, or 
to a letter of the same nature. A slight con- 
tact was made when they gave, and now the 
golden moment is at hand. At once they 
begin to receive the Bulletin, which is brief 
in content'and varied. They learn of the 
many sides to the work of the Organization. 
They begin unconsciously to be saturated 
with some of its philosophy, and so the 
Society has gained an intelligent supporter, — 


_—or “rooter,” atleast. It costs money; but, 


as nearly as one can estimate, its returns 
outweigh its cost. Some friends of the Char- 


- ity Organization Society movement else- 
_ where have been enthusiastic enough about . 


such results as these to make up a-Bulletin 


_ fund. To the unbelieving the edge is taken 
off by the foot-note: “Expense of this Bul- 


letin is met by a special gift.” It has seemed 

better also to keep the Bulletin purely a pub- 
licity organ and not make the receiver think 
it a wolf in sony 's clothing by beginning to 
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spring appeals for money. More would thus 


be lost than gained. 
And now for newspaper publicity. First 


of all, who shall do it? A newspaper person — 


“hypodermicked” with one or two doses of 
case work ideals, or a case worker injected 


| withnewspapersense? The first bodes danger 


to a real interpretation of case work philoso- 
phy; and the latter sounds unlikely of success. 

Ineither case where the society is large enough - 
to warrant it, it seems better to divorce 
straight publicity from the responsibility for 
finance, that the urge toward the pathetic and 
appealing may not overshadow the construc- 
tive. This would be especially true in case of 
the first choice, for to a newspaper man the 
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Wherefore if the case work publicist ad- 
vances on the press with these qualities in 
one hand and enthusiasm for her cause in 
the other, a city editor can be corralled and- 
won over; and then by dint of more or less 
struggle an article can be evolved which he 
will print without distortion. In other words, 


. you are right in deducing that my belief is 


that the intimate knowledge and sympathy 
for one’s cause gained through actual expe- 
rience is the better half of the partnership of 
case work and publicity. 

For example take a recent interview with 


the owner of a Fifth Avenue department 


possibilities in the poor for the dramatic and. 


the “purse-rending” are almost irresistible. 
What sort of publicity prognosis has the 
case worker then? Has she learned anything 


through her case work training that lends | 


itself to the new job? First, she obviously 
brings to it a thorough understanding of the 
ideals, technique, and theory behind the or- 


§. she has learned through case work the art of 


interviewing, and that stands her in no small 
stead when walking into an enemy camp to 
open up a publicity barrage. In the third 


place, multitudinous experiences have forged 


out in the worker the skilful faculty which 


one social worker has so adroitly termed 


“‘wits-on-the-spot.”” The many tight corners 
she has squeezed out of in case work have 
rounded her off so that she should be able to 
slip through almost any tight place, even the 
clutches of the editor of the yellow sheet. 
City editors are busy men, and the approach 


- most conducive to success must be decided 


on in the first sixty seconds of the interview. 


store, sought in order to induce him to print 
a Charity Organization Society slogan across 
a full page advertisement for the store. Well, 
what was the Organization for, anyway? It 
all sounded well in conversation, but what 
first-hand experience had the speaker with 
actual family situations? Describe two or 
three. What would likely be done in a case 


like the following? Etc., etc. Case work won 


| ganization,—a knowledge immensely valua- — 
ble when her cause is challenged, as it sooften — 
is, by those whom she approaches. Second, 


Case work experiences calling for “wits-on- — 
the-spot” have helped prepare her for this . 


interview. And lastly the quality that dif- 
ferentiates a perfunctory social worker from 
one with originality is imagination. What a 
thrill in case work is the master idea de- 


- scending out of the blue,—a solution to what 
had seemed the insoluble! 
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the day, but publicity was able to ) bear off the 
standard. Not once but a dozen times this 
happens; and conspicuously so where pub- 
licity is attempted through public speaking. 
Here questions of all sorts must be answered 
without time for prompting,—a situation in 
which actual experience is invaluable. 

All of which is only to argue, not that all 
case workers can do publicity, but that their 
training has fitted rather then unfitted them 


for the task. Undoubtedly a certain few, 


with the happy combination of case work 
and news sense, should be able to interpret 
their cause more accurately, and perhaps as 
artistically, as the commercial publicist in- 
jected- with a few case stories and annual 
reports. Well-a-day,—if true this means add- 
ing one more special branch when classifying 
the social work field, and one more course to 
the curriculum of social work schools. Since 
the New York School however is contemplat- 
ing such an addition, perhaps the assumptions 
made above are not peculiar to the writer. 
As to methods of approach to the news- 
paper world, I have little to add from my 
brief experience that will be new. The guile- 
lessness of the.¢ case work publicist toward the _ 
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evil ways and hidden snares of publicity seem 
to win half her battle for her. ‘‘ Mr. Editor,” 


_ she says, “I am a social worker who believes 


in my cause through having seen it daily in 
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to know how we conduct our Organization, 


operation, not dressed up in ho?May attire — 


for publicity presentation. I know we are 
often unrecognized and very often misunder- 
stood. I believe that the public has a right 
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and have therefore undertaken the task of 
getting our message across to them. May I 
tell you a little about it, and will you from 
the point of view of a journalist tell me the 
things they want most to know, and advise 
me as to the best methods of presenting 
them?” | 
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Mr. Editor likes your admitting that your 
organization isn’t bomb proof, and is pleased 
to have his advice asked (if he isn’t in the 
midst of the afternoon edition). He will tell 
you the reading world is not interested in 
statistics and technique but in news, achieve- 
ment, adventure, romance. Can you give 


him these? Of course you can, and that _ 
without betraying the confidence of a single 
client. Meantime your philosophy can be so” 


woven in and around human interest stories 
that the reader may later be heard explain- 
ing where service accomplished more than 
relief, even without your having selected a 


‘nail with that particular label to hammer 
into him. Reporters and editors can be made | 


friends of and can be trusted. More than 
that, an occasional one, if he is given an in- 


_ terview as carefully prepared as a public ad- 


dress, and as enthusiastically presented as 
the latter should be, can write up your cause 
in a more complimentary and telling fashion 
then could be attempted by the Society itself. 

So much for the qualities gained through 
or brought to good. case work, which lend 
themselves to this supplementary vocation: 
—actual familiarity with the work, the art of 
interviewing, the quality of “wits-on-the- 
spot,” and finally imagination. The last 
named taught us that old problems could 
always be tackled in new ways in case work: 


why not in publicity? The mere fact that a. 


thing has never been done before to your 
knowledge is no argument for not attempting 
it. This willingness to try new things will 


give your publicity a variety that may even 


surprise the professional publicist by its in- 
ventiveness. Out of the blue came the idea 
of asking the well-known cartoonist, Clare 


Briggs, to draw the cartoon here reproduced, 


the original of which is in our proud posses- 


sion. ‘‘Wits-on-the-spot” attained the ini- . 


tial interview, and actual knowledge of case 
work converted him to the cause through as 
energetic a first interview as was ever at- 
tempted; but imagination probably carried 
off the honors. Having no money to offer, 
and knowing that even a cartoonist must run 
dry at times, the writer went equipped with 


four suggestions for Mr. Briggs’ own use, in 


ber 24, ““When a Fellar N 


_smiled out of the morning Tri 
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addition to the one which she hoped he would 


_ produce for her society. The event proved 


natural resources more effective than cur- 
rency, for on the following Monday, Novem-— 
s a Friend” 
une upon us 
in New York, and out of syndicated papers 
on some of you in other parts of the country. 
And the reason we went over the top ahead 

of bought and paid for cartoons was, as Mr. 
Briggs expressed it, “Money can’t pay for 
some things, and one of them 1 is digging up. 


an idea out of an annual report.” 


Good-will and a fair percentage of intelli- 
gent understanding on the part of the public 
are necessary to the ultimate success of any 
movement. Individual contacts are too slow 


to bring this about in a community of any 


size, and publicity methods of the right sort 
must be employed to reach greater numbers. 


The writer feels that pictures of clients or 


their actual names and addresses ought never 
to be the price of this recognition. We be- 

lieve that our work is confidential, and that | 
the sentimental approach in publicity has 
only passing value. The potential force of 
sympathy at its high tide is lost unless con- 
structive channels are prepared for it. Let 
our publicist then look to honesty of effect 
even in the shadow of a discouraging budget. 
But if it is possible, let the shadow be kept 


from falling on him, lest he feel the responsi- 
bility of playing on his public with the tre- 


molo stop pulled out. It is for him to inter- 
pret the whole theme as attractively as pos- 
sible without the necessity of overemphasiz- 
ing those notes which should be but sub- 
ordinate. 

Persons of straight newspaper or publicity 
training who can be successfully impregnated 
with the case work slant are hard to find. 
Often they cannot be afforded, or the com- — 
munity is not-large enough to warrant this 
separate expense. What then? We have 
never looked up the vital statistics record, 


but necessity is said to be the mother of in- 
~ vention. Certainly one way of verifying the 


relationship in any individual case would be 
to shoulder one’s fountain pen and start out 
on the war-path as a case work publicist. 
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EDITORIAL 


ROM various quarters have come 
suggestions as to just what this maga- 


April 
will, we hope, be made evident through the © 
columns of this newest of magazines. 

In the main, articles should deal with such © 
subjects-as are part of the every-day ex- 
perience of the more progressive societies; 
as, for’example, volunteers, publicity, bud- 


get planning for societies, training of work- 


ers, the charity organization director, the - 


_ place of community work on our programs, 


_ office management, the confidential exchange 3 


zine of ours should be. All are agreed - 


that it should first of all serve as a means of 
stimulus and inspiration to those who are 
professionally engaged in charity organiza- 
‘tion work. We use the old title advisedly, 
for it is in use today by a large majority of 
societies. If the magazine is to serve, then, 
this fundamental purpose, it must’ be pre- 


eminently practical, even work-a-day, its 


feet firmly on the ground, but it must be 
more than this. It must carry an inspira- 
tional note, it must have breadth of vision 
so that it will touch the hearts and minds of 
all social case workers, whether or not their 
activities are limited to the family field. 

The personnel of the publication committee 
leads us to hope and expect that these larger 
ideals for The Family may be realized. All 


kinds of social case work are closely inter- | 


the charity organization society and organ- 
ized labor, the central council, the social 
workers’ club, the ideal working relation- — 
ship between the charity organization sO- 
ciety and other agencies, financial death - 
rates, methods of fund raising, the charity 
organization society and the marriage laws, 
etc., etc.; and, in the more specific field of 
case work, work with Poles, work with 
Italians, treatment of special types of ¢ase — 
(desertion and non-support, widowhood, — 
etc. )s adequacy of relief, possibilities of per- 
suasion versus coercion in our work with © 
families, the visiting housekeeper, the future — 
of case work, methods of case recording, — 


and its relation to the work of the society, etc. — 
Many of these topics have been suggested © 
by workers in our field; they are burning — 
questions, uppermost in the minds of many | 
people, volunteers as well as professionals. — 
If the magazine is to become a workshop — 
of ideas, it should include subjects of this © 
type; many of them will lead to an exchange — 
of ideas and opinions, and the publishing of — 
the resulting correspondence will set us all 
to thinking. 
In addition to these workshop articlesy — 
the magazine should contain material which © 
will be of interest to members of boards of | 
directors of various kinds of social agencies, 
and to such part of the outside public as we 


can hope to reach. Case work in its broader 


aspects would come in here; as, for example, 


- in law, in medicine and in the teaching pro- 


related, whether as applied to children’s. 


agencies, to hospital social service or to the 
family as a whole; this inter-relationship 
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fession. Book reviews, news items, ques- 
tion and answer column all have a subsidiary 


‘place in our paper, but should not occupy 


too much space or crowd out material which 
is legitimately of primary importance. 
The magazine should not be too “high- 
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brow” in tone; if it becomes so, it will be 


| shunned by the very people in greatest 


need of help and guidance. The small 
group of the elect already have—shall we 
say?—a bowing acquaintance with one an- 
other’s hobbies and ideas; 
file form the bulk of our reading public, 
and it is from this larger group that we 
earnestly desire and rages ideas and 
articles. 

These are some of the current notions of 


what the magazine should be; let us have 


yours! 


HERE were 265 persons who made the 
venture of faith and subscribed to The 
Family before the first issue was out. We 


| have no way of knowing whether or not that 


is an encouraging beginning, for not many 
persons of such limited means as ordinarily 


fall to the lot of social workers care to take — 
a pig in a poke if they can see the pig first 


and still have a chance at getting him if they 
like his looks—and we gave just that chance 


| in our opening campaign of advertising by 


putting on the subscription blank an alter- 
native invitation to send for a sample copy. 
The conservatives asked for the sample 
copy first. 

Since the appearance of the Masel 7 issue, 
however, trade has been livelier: on March 
15th we had 442 subscriptions listed. The list 
included 83 official subscriptions from so- 
cieties (only 25 per cent of the 330 subscrip- 
tions possible if each society in the Directory 
subscribes once), and 74 from general secre- 
taries, supervisors and district secretaries. 

An analysis from artother standpoint 
shows that on March 15th there were— 


_ 338 Standard subscribers at.... $1.50 
87 Full subscribers at........ 3.00 
13 Contributing subscribers at 5.00 

4 Patron subscribers at...... 10.00 


We are still far short of the number re- 
quired to make The Family self-supporting. 


We should like to have all our loyal friends 


look over the ten suggestions given on page 
20 of the first issue, and see which of them 
they can put into effect, to help us increase 


the rank and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


| Texas comes the following: 


_ I am hoping that you can help us out, 
perhaps through the monthly publication 
which is being prepared, to call the attention | 
of the member societies to the fact that tele- 
grams or night letters of inquiry are being 
seemingly unnecessarily neglected. It is not 
unusual for us to send a night letter to even 
some of the larger cities and receive the reply 
perhaps seven or eight days later. Generally 
by that time the applicant, in whose interest 
we were inquiring, has become discouraged 


_and wandered away. Also several times, 


even from some of the largest cities and best 
organized societies, it has taken two or three 
telegrams before we could get any reply at all. 
It seems to me that prompt. attention 
ought to be given to telegrams, which would 
presumably not be sent if the reply were not 
urgently needed. I recognize that some of 
the delay may be due to the telegraph com- 
panies, but, according to our information, 
that has not caused most of our trouble. — 


Mis HARRIET E. THOMAS, general 
secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society at Newport, R. I., makes the fol- 


lowing interesting regarding a 


possible change in the source of support of 
charitable enterprises: | 
I should like to suggest regarding appeals 
that the new wage conditions will probably 
make us arrange an entirely new list to 
whom to send requests for contributions. 
According to most business men, their 


customers are now made up of cash buyers 


who have plenty of money but no bank ac- 
counts. Our old lists of givers are so reduced . 
in income by taxation and war giving that 
their bank accounts are very slender and 
they can no longer so well afford to aid their 
old friends; nor indeed have they the money 
to buy for cash. 

This new group of ibili contributors 
needs educating as to its responsibilities to 
social endeavor, and an entirely new type 
of literature must be arranged for them. 
They have grown accustomed to seeing 
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leave them untouched. 


April 
appeals in print which have directed 


toward the wealthy people, and which they 
have never accepted for themselves. The 
same old style of appeal will continue to 
It must be par- 
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ticularly arranged for them and their newly 
acquired riches. The laboring man with an 


income of several thousand per year should © 
recognize the needs of the unskilled laborer — 


and his widow and children. 


Tue NationAt Con-— 
FERENCE of Social 
| Work holds: its forty- 
seventh annual meet- 

La., April 14-21, 1920. 
The American Asso- 
ciation has sent out 
the following prelimi- 
nary notice of its own 

- meetings, to be held in 


Orleans during the week of the Con-_ 
ference. The headquarters of the Association 


will be at the Hotel St. Charles. 

April 14: Annual meeting (morning and 
afternoon sessions). 

April 16: General secretaries’ dinner. 

April 19; Case workers’ conference. 

_ April 20: Small city secretaries’ confer- 
ence. 


INTER-URBAN CONFERENCE IN 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
M* KEMPTON reports that a success- 

ful conference of seventeen cities of 
eastern Massachusetts was held in Boston on 


Jariuary 28. In spite of bad weather, thirty — 
people attended and voted into existence a 


permanent organization to meet three times 
a year. Stockton Raymond, General Secre- 


tary of the Boston Associated Charities, was 


elected Chairman, and Miss Jessie M. Lukens, 
General Secretary of the Brockton Social Ser- 


‘vice League, Secretary. The cities included in 
this inter-urban organization are as follows: 


Boston Lawrence Newton 
Brockton’ Lowell Quincy 
Brookline Lynn alem 
Cambridge Malden Somerville 
Fitchbu Milton | Waltham 
Newburyport 


Haverhi 


The program at this first meeting was as 


follows: 

The New Volunteer Profesional: Miss 
Clare M. Tousley, Secretary of Committee 
on Co-operation and District Work of the 


New York Charity Organization Society. 


Discussion opened by Miss Emma W. Lee, 
General Secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties, Newburyport, Mass. | 


Organization and Committee Manage- 


ment: Stockton Raymond, General Secre- 


tary of Boston Associated Charities. Discus- | 


sion opened by Miss Jessie M. Lukens, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Family Welfare Associa- 


tion, Brockton, .Mass. 


Publicity and Fund Raising: Miss Helen | 


Osgood, General Secretary of the Lynn 
Associated Charities. Discussion opened 
by Miss Alice C. Bullock, General Secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities, Somer- 


ville, Mass. 
Some New Points of Emphasis in Family 


Treatment: Miss Helen P. Kempton, of the 


_ American Association for Organizing F amily 


Social Work. 


The meeting lasted all day with a noon | 


recess and was attended by executives and 
members of boards of directors. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOLS ORGANIZE. 


HE VARIOUS schools in the United 
States for the training of social workers 
held a conference in June, 1919, asa result 
of which the Association of Training Schools 


for Professional Social Work was organized. 


Fifteen schools were made charter members 
of the Association, the test of eligibility being 
the maintenance of a full-time course of 
training for professional social work covering 
at least one academic year and including a 
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of thirty-two women graduates of the two- 


1920 


substantial amount bal both class instruction 


and of supervised field work. — 

The purpose of the Association is to rr 
velop standards of professional training for 
social work. In addition to holding sessions 


. at the National Conference of Social Work to 


discuss the problems of training, the Associa- 


tion is planning during the current year to | 


study the curricula of its members with a 


view to arriving at some minimum standards — 


of instruction and practice which may in- 


fluence professional training generally. 


The members of the Association are: 


Boston School. of Social Work 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Depart-. 
and Social Re- | 


ment of Social Econom 
search, Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie Institute of Technolog 
Chicago School of Civics and rinse 
Missouri School of Social wg 
New York School of Social Work — 
Ohio State University 
_ Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
School. 
(Richmond, Va.) 
Smith College 
University of Chicago 
University of Minnesota 
University of Pittsburgh | 
University of Toronto 
Western Reserve University 


The Executive Committee is: 
Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of the Boston 


School of. Social Work, Chairman | 
Mr. Porter R. Lee, of the New York School 


of Social Work, Secretary 
| cas Susan M. Kingsbury, of Bryn Mawr 
ege 
Professor Archut J. Todd, of the University 
of Minnesota 


Miss S. P. Breckinridge, of the Chicago 


School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Professor James E. sseresits of the Ohio 


State University 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL-TRAINED SO- 


CIAL WORKERS 
[NFORMATION supplementary to that 


- in the article on Expenditures and Sal- 
aries of Case Workers, on page 5 of this 


issue, appears in the 1920-1921 announce- 


ment of one of the schools of. social work. 
The table printed herewith gives the salaries 


of Social Work and Public Health ; 


THE FAMILY 


year course since 1913. It includes all 
workers, in whatever field of social work 
they are engaged, for whom statistics are 
filed consecutively for the period of years 
1913-1919. The list is of necessity small be- 
cause of the fact that so many women grad- 
uates have been or still are abroad in some 
form of war service that there is not con-— 
secutive nor recent information about them. 


The list is printed in the school’s announce- 


ment for 1920, because of the frequent re- 


quests for information’ regarding probable 
initial salary, rate of increase, etc. 


Deduc- : 
tions bearing on these questions may be ob- 
tained from a study of the table. No such 
tabulation of the salaries of men graduates 
was possible because of the i interruption for 
service in the army. 

The salaries are arranged in oe hadi of 
their amount in 1919. Bold-faced figures 
represent initial salaries. The median initial 


_ salary ‘is $1200; the average is $1336.50. 


The median present salary is $1785; the 


average is $1833.87. 


SALARIES RECEIVED Since GRADUATION BY WoMEN 
GRADUATES OF A wo-Y EAR Course IN A SCHOOL 
or SoctaL Work 


1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 


$1020 
‘ 1020 
$1200 


$1000 | $1200 
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